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No. X. 


pre ani ELY PLACE. 





Tex Pack was formerl 


‘Rickard: 111. Act iii,.Soene iv. :— 

“ My Lord of Ely, when J'was iast in Holborn, 
Ntaw good strawberries in your gardén there, 
To beseech you send for sume of them.” 


., Here wag.amost venerable hall, 74 feet 


with six Gothic windows, 


all furniture suited the hospitality 7 dozen and 














pfthe times, This room the 


Jaw borrowed to hold their feasts. 





ing on 
account of its: size. . In the year 1531, 


tity of proyivions 
it resembled a coronation feast. 


There 
were brought to the slaughter-boyse 24 
great beeves, at 26s. 8d. a: $ one 


carcass of an ox, at 24s.; 100 fat wethera, 
at 2s. 10d. a piece ;-34 porkers, at 39.60. 
a piece; 91 pigs, at 6d..each; 16 dozen 
of capons of one poulterer, (for they had 
three,) at)20d. a piece ; capons of t, 
94 dozen, at 12d. a piece ; coarse 

19 dozen, at 6d: a piece} cocks of 

9, at 8d. a piece; coarse 
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cocks, 14 dozen and 8, at 3d. a piece; the 
best pullets at 2hd.; other pullets at “i 
37 dozen of pigeons, at 10d. a dozen ; 
dozen of swans ; _ dozen of larks, . 
5d. a dozen, &c. &c. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
orchard was converted into a residence for 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor, 
whose fine person and dancing were his 
first recommendations to the queen, where 
he died in 1591. By his interest with 
the queen, he extorted from the bishop, 
Richard Cox, the ground on which his 
house was built. The good bishop for a 
long time resisted the insolent sacrilege ; 
but the queen soon made him surrender 
by the following letter :— 


“ Proud Prelate,—I understand you 
are backward in —_ ying with your 
ent, but I would have you to know, 
t I who made you what you sha 
danlsalee you ; and if you donot faithfu | 
pel ee ent, by G— I 
immediately unfrock you. Yeurs, as you 
demean yourself, 
“ ELIZABETH.” 


Sir had he gee yy large 
debt to the queen, w ove of m 
exceeded psy her love of ie lags and 


tisfy hor demand. Elizabeth, in her usual 
and insolence, it 
4 her favourite credi- 
tor. This so affected him, that he died 
pe after of a broken heart, and the 

queen, as in other cases, most 
bitterly lamented the loss of so able a 


judge and and counsellor. 

¢ chapel has at the east end a very 
handsome Gothic window, which looks 
into a neat court lately built, called Ely- 
place. Beneath is a crypt, of the length 
of the chapel; the cloisters form a ithinge 
on the south side. ‘The several bu 
belonging to this chapel falling into de. 
cay, it was thought proper to enable, by 
act of parliament, in 1772, the bishop to 
alienate the whole. It was y 
sold to the crown for 6,500/., 

with an annuity of 200/. a year, "wo be paid 1 
to the bishop and his successors for ev 

To revert to ancient times, John, Duke o of 
Lancaster, usually styled John of Gaunt, 
resided in this , and died here in 
1339 possibly it was lent to him during of 
the long possession that Bishop Fad- 
ham had of the see. After the duke’s, 
our palace in the Savoy was burnt by the 
insurgents. 


Curios. 
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MISERIES a od ga REPU. 


( wi ra ahead ) 


THERE is a principle in nature which 
fixes the exact sierra the con. 
tainer and the contained, so that when 
the measure is full, any further addition 
causes overflow. This is not only opera- 
tive with respect to our imperial measures 
of capacity, but also with respect to that 
indefinable, incomprehensible—the mind ; 
when our mental affliction has risen to 
the brim, the vessel may contain it, but 
if but a drop more be added, over it must 
come, and so render others sensible of it; 
now alas! with me, the goblet has risen 
to the brim—is overflowing—and reten- 
tion is no longer possible. 

I was born a poet. (At all events my 
friends will have it so.) Simultaneous 
with the acquisition of speech, was the 
acquisition rie ing, even in “ my 
nurse’s — to join “ ee 

to ** lap,” and ‘6 cradle” c “ 

Gale them the euphony of lang age was 
music to mine ear. “ I lisped in num- 
bers, for the numbers came.” Well, 
intuitive facility of rh rhyming 
with my years. I was ought “3, 


fine versifier,”” soon ‘an ae 5 

and shortly. % a sublime one ;” 

pily, or rather ee npriy, for avid by sp 
were awarded 


chia jog, whic Eat 
i dey but once extort nae fom ae 
are cera of ved caable of fang, 


me is the Naouiaige of this fact, which 
has supported me in the most “critical 
times and dante "he influence of a 


‘ detraction 
—_— on the influence of a name, and 
‘ Really it is sheer non- 
sme,” an old gentleman a 


hile I 
limely lncdrous pooms Hush, bu 


prea fivor be sense Din it, eaty we can't 
see it,” was the reply. 


appalling misery — tHe demand for 
verses is greater than the supply ; if the 
demand were regulated by my beng 
and not by my reputation, all would be 
well, but it is not so. 

But for reputation, one might pass off 
the same verses on different occasions, 
and so avoid the fatigue of incessant 
creation; but alas! repute causes MY 
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go reluctantly ; my 
isit, is pretty sure to 
an effusion, aye, and a 

effu not in manuscript, (or I 
could effuse it ere I ‘went) but Seems 


formation ; oA is worse than im- 
provieatring, ¢ secret dread, or it ma 
be diffidence, of laun forth before 
strangers—there may be among them 
stfangers to my fame, or—a real critic. 
Then, where’er I go, out comes the 
album, “now we must have a line or 
two indeed :” well, my jaded muse givesa 
“ line or two,” and 1 have the consola- 
tory reflection that my lines will be more 


Noticed, more criticized 
in the. collecti 


Does any one talk of its 
ven rise to 
and disputes, which I unavail- 


me to sonnetize their re- 
beauties; as I. knew that the 


He 


compare two blooming coun. 
one object ; I therefiee coue 
with the “red roseate rose,’? 
ether I disposed of in a very 
not very uncommon) kind 
which two words having 
in common, make a lawfud 
as in my concluding couplet, 
I compare a blooming counte- 


ge eEEB Ss 
ha 


i 


af 


To the red-tinged clouds which encircle the 
Of the san when he drops into Tethya’ lap. 


Well, {my dustersians seemed to give 


. _ poe. bese after 
‘om au my qua- 
nearly dissoled i 3 


transi beauty !” 
!”? said. the nay fis case is 
* ae why, 


Worse, the red-tinged clou 
P2 
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they occur only, in summer and not al. 
ways then ; neither myself nor my friends 


pleased both 
One great disadvantage to which I am 
ex is, that I am considered inca- 
pable of having opinions and sentiments 
of my ewn—it is universally known that 
a@ poet has a to assume characters 
foreign to his own. He may be amatory, 
yet be no lover; he may be warlike, yet 

this license is 


it to have anv importan 
If pee # yon I meet with no at- 
talk of 


treatment I experien think on 
the remark of a great S¢ that 
the finest parts are ly allied to in. 
SY ath ae tery 
wi m in 
former, every one considers me sub- 
pr a ch en 

uerulous Once requested 
me to write on her lap.dog I wrote four 
or five ae but she had (sliall I 
call it) the impudence to tell me, * they 


were inferior to those I wrote on Madam 
Lovepuppy’s Scaramouch.” In vain ~ 

expostulate, explain, and open u 
beauties of 2 she disregard. 
ed all, and told me, that “ I compared 
her pug’s eyes to jewels, but Scaramouch’s 
to the stars in the firmament.” 

But although my efforts sometimes 
fail of giving pleasure, my verses are 
still eagerly demanded—but alas ! where 
is rhyme, and eee ee a 
tion to —— oe nie 
vigour of imagination, or greater lus 
for poetizing; I look forward, not with 

anticipations, but with iron ones; 
f antici te not exuberance of fancy or 
peace ability in poetic '. 
but I anticipate the time when I shall 
compelled to avow, ‘* I can no more.” 

Are there any as I am, subjects of si- 
milar miseries from the same cause, I 
would say to them, brethren in misery, 
despair not; there is at least a hypothe- 
tical remedy, and a characteristic one 5 
for, as from Tines our miseries have arisen, 
so_by a line and tester, we can at any 
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moment escape from them, or if not 


escape, procure their suspension. 
PoETICARIUS. 








Retrospective Gleanings 


_ THE SHEPHERD TO THE FLOWERS. 
Swest violets, Love’s paradise, that spread 
Your gracious odours, which you couched bear 
, Within your paly faces, 
Upon the geutle wing of some calm breathing 
wind, 
That plays amidst the plain, 
If by the favour of propitious stars you gain 
Such grace as in my lady's bosom place to find, 
Be proud to touch those places! 
‘And when her warmth your moisture forth doth 
wear, 
Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed, 
Your honours of the flowery meads I pray, 
‘ You pretty daughters of the earth and sun, 
With mild and seemly breathing straight display 
My bitter sighs, that have my heart un- 
done! 


Vermilion roses, that with new days rise, 
Display your.crimson folds fresh looking fair, 
‘ Whose radiant briglt disgraces 
The rich adorned rays of roseate rising morn! 
Ah, if ber virgin’s hand 
Do pluck your purse, ere Phoebus view the 
y land, 
And veil your gracious pomp in lovely Nature's 
‘acorn ; 


If chance my mistress traces 
Fast by the flowers to take the summer's air, 
‘Then woeful blushing tempt her glorious eyes 
To spread their tears, Adonis’ death reporting, 
, And tell Love's torments, sorrowing for her 


friend, 
Whose drops of blood, within your leaves con- 
sorting, : 

Report fair Venus’ moans to have no end! 
Then may Remorse, in pitying of my smort, 
Dry up my tears, and dwell within her heart! 

Siam Watrten Racesoeu. 


. Select Biography. 
sim sowny No. LIE. 


—— 





a. 


"WILLIAM HAMILTON REID. 


THERE is no subject which ex- 
cites a mote lively interest’ in the human 
mind than the detail of the efforts made 
by unaided genius to surmount those ob- 
stacles which may have been opposed to 
its developement. In few instances, if 
in any, have these efforts of nature been 
80 purely spontaneous, so little excited 
by friends, or assisted by circumstances, 
as in the case of the subject of the present 
memoir. He was the son of persons oc- 
cupying no higher station than domestics 
in the duke of Hamilton’s family. In 
his early childhood he lost his father, and 
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his mother, after struggling a few years 


with poverty, sunk to the grave, left 
her only child an un ed orphan. 
He had previously, through the duke of 
Hamilton’s interest, been placed in St. 
James’s parochial school, and here, under 
the discipline of a merciless pedagogue, 
he received the first rudiments of educa- 
tion. His favourite amusement was 


iring to the different churches, to 
om oe ee internal and external distinc. 
tions, and he received many severe flog. 
gings from his schoolmaster, in conse. 
quence of thus absenting himself. 

After the death of his mother he was 
humanely taken charge of by one of the 
parish officers, and treated by him with 
paternal kindness. This gentleman, 
struck, perhaps, by his superiority of 
raed the other boys of his rank, 
for 


“¢ Our Edwin was no vulgar boy,” 
took him home, and declared his inten. 
tion of bringing him Seg assist him in 
his counting-house; but a female ser. 
vant, whose anger he excited *by ridi- 
culing her deformed lover, found means 
to blight his pros and in the end, 
by lies and artful uations, procured 


his dismissal. 
He was subsequently a ticed to @ 
silver buckle. > Near , and 
that period he commenced his literary 
studies. All his pocket moncy was ex- 
pended in books, and, after a long da 
of severe labour, half the short etiod 
allotted for his repose was uently 
tory 


= in’ reading, particularly 
an 


~ After the expiration of his apprentice. 
ship, he supported himself by working 
at his trade, occasionally writing various 
poetic trifles, which, by the advice of 
some friends who discerned their merit, 
he sent for insertion to the papers and 
magazines of the day. These produc- 
tions were mostly of a pensive cast, full 
of a plaintive sweetness, though some 
were of a humorous description. They 
attracted the attention of several li 

characters, whose letters attest their 

nion of the author, and a literary lady of 
no mean rank, in her Letters recently 
edited by Sir Walter Scott, speaks of 
him by name as the child of nature'and 
unaided genius. Thus receiving praise, 
and in some instances pecuniary remune- 
ration, he was encouraged in his literary 
career, and he next turned his attention 
to the acquirement of the French lan- 
gnege, from the liar construction 
of his mind was rapidly successful. About 
this period he undertook to supply various 
light articles to a daily paper. He quitted 
his trade, which, from the change of 











aamwToeZT ll”. 





eneaane 


He first attained a knowledge 


“love'of 
e induced 
trary to his Gees to refuse. 
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su 
labours of his pen. 
t 


re 


& 
Z 
> 
ba 
= 
g 
Ss 


» he spoveanizely mastered the 
Italian, Spanish, an rman tongues, 
without receiving a single lesson py oy 
tance of any kind, except from books. 
He now extended his engagement to the 
translation of the whole of these lan. 
ages, and in a very short time the 
| was added. This employ- 
ment necessarily confined him at home to 
await the arrival of the different mails. 
To fill up these intervals of leisure he 
commenced the study of the learned lan- 
guages; the Greek and Hebrew he read 
so as to consult any author he wished to 
examine, and the Latin he could read and 
translate with accuracy. 
on speedy pee of “~ ee 
languages a to @ nat 
gift. mode he adopted was that re- 
commended by Mr. 4 and which is 
indeed the path marked out by nature. 
of the 
words, and then by means of a 
easy and literal 
uired the particles; and 


store of learning ; only a short time since 
he was busily engaged in an examination 
of the northern dialects. When the 
frvenwith the Toregn Journals, excep 
e jo except 

their own ther : h > 


pear. 

He, however, now produced his first 
prose volume, enti The Rise and 
Dissolution of the Infilel Societies. This 
and some communications which 
le to 


4 


government, when shortly 
as editor to a daily paper, 
him the notice of Mr. Canning, 
bishops of London and 
the former gentleman 


rege 
ile 
i] 
: 
I 
E 


j 


Fae 
a5 


i] 
He 

Fg 

il 
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= new dened bin mind. 10 he. cindy 
of topography, biography, gen 
literature. po a and its antiquities 
afforded him ample for inves 
= ah and we nor corner = 

e leave unex A great mass 
pay ered gr he sp as collected 

designed to form a volume, now re- 
mains unpublished. 

In the latter end of. 1810, about a 
-year end a half after his marriage with 
the writer of this sketch, pocunveny Jaane 
induced him to apply to the Literary 
Fund, and he then received a handsome 
donation. His literary labours. were 
afterwards more successful, and, though, 
he had rather a large family, his circum- 
stances remained comfortable till within 
the last year or two of his life, when va- 
rious occurrences conspired to depress his 
aie, ante dlowh the eve: of his 

ys. He now again applied to the Lite- 
rary Fund, and by that excellent institu- 
tion was in relieved from 
that heavily upon him, 

Still his habitual cheerfulness,, 
had even extended. to Bar a sy Tee 
turned no more; and, he ap- 

in tolerable health, those about 
im perceived a marked difference in his 
manner; he, however, only complained 
of a cold and cough for about a week 
prior to his decease, the night preceding 
which he went to bed apparently well, 
having been out twice during the day. 
He aan uninterruptedly till about one 
in the morning. About five his speech 
failed ; and on the 3rd of June, 1826, 
at half-past seven, he calmly breathed 
his last, having exceeded the of 
life commonly allotted to man! 

In his manners eos pom and 
unassuming, but a 80- 
ciety, oe only by the few who knew 
him intimately that his merits could be 
appreci Of the most inflexible in- 
tegrity himself, he was ever indulgent 
towards the faults of others. Even and 
placid in his temper, rational in his en- 
joyments, and moderate in his wishes, 
though a a rich man, = imay be 
classed, if we except perhaps year 
or two of his life, among the number of 
happy men, and that en’ y because his 


pleasures were those of in and con- 
sequently dependent only on himeelf.— 
Gentleman's Magasine. 





HISTORY OF BELLOWS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Dr. Jounson says, respecting the word 
bellows, “ perhaps it is corrupted from 
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bellies, the wind being contained in the 
hollow or belly. It has no sin » for 
we usually say, a pair of bellows ; but 
Dryden has used bel/ows-as a singular.” 
These ‘machines are well known to all 
ranks of society—they are used by the 
fair and delicate hand of ‘high life, to 
disperse the dust from the pees of 
Van Huysum, Rachel, sch, Town, 
Harding, &c. as well as the rough one 
‘of the itchen maid, to re-kindle a dor- 
mant flame, and many oulinary sylphs 
have alghed over a pal: of old wwind-Less 
bellows, till they have been soothed with 
the discordant ory of “old bellows to 
mend.” Strabo informs us, from an old 
historian, that Anacharsis, the Scythian 
Sor who lived in the time of 

lon, about 600 years before Christ, 
invented the bellows, as well as the an- 
chor and potters’ wheel ; but this account 
is very doubtful, as Pliny, Seneca, Dio- 
“genes, &c. who likewise speak of the in- 
ventions ‘ascribed to that philosopher, 
mention only the two last, and not the 
bellows. It appears, however, that they 
were known in ancient times to the Greeks, 
and Virgil mentions them in his fourth 
Georgic. For further information re- 


specting these machines, 1 refer 
e curious to Beckmann’s Inven- 
tions. 


P. T. W. 





THE DERVISE AND HIS GARDEN. 
» & PERSIAN FABLE. 


(For the Mirror.) 


In a garden as bright as the isles of the blest, 
A Dervise of Gazna delighted tu rove ; 
There the rose was expanding ber beautiful 


breast, 
And the nightingale near sang the music of 
love, 
The gales breath’d of bliss o’er the plants that 
w nigh, 
Exhali g perfume, or enchanting the eye. 


By-a fountain that whisper’d with tones of de- 
light, . 
The spring-loving almond exulted in bloom ; 
There the eye of the waken'd narcissus was 
bright, 
And the locks of the hyacinth scatter’d per- 
fume ; 
Here, talips were marshall’d in turban’d array— 
There, the cedar’s dark grandeur excluded the 
day. 


The Dervise from home and from comfort re- 
mor'd, 
O’er life's stony desert long wander’d in pain ; 
Yet oft he remember'd the garden he lov’d, 
And sigh’d to repose by its borders again. 
Thus years flew away, but his love was the same, 
And at length to the garden returning he came. 
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‘The roses were gone, and the nightingales fed, 
There no more were the tulips in turban’d 


array ; 
The cedar was fall’n, the almond was dead, 
And rank were the weeds that obstructed the 
way: 
No longer was seen the narcissus’s eye, 
The flowers were destroy’d and the fountain was 


The Dervise look’d round, and beginning to 
grieve, 
Sigh’d deeply, and said in the language of 
truth,— 
‘« How mournful a change does the mortal per. 
ceive, 
Who returns in his age to the scenes of his 
youth ! 
In hope he returns, but enjoyment is o'er, 
His friends, like the flowers I lament, are no 
more!” 
W. SHoBert, 





Anecdotes and Recollections. 
Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke: 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver folk. 


GEORGE FREDERIC COOKE AND JOHN 
PHILIP KEMBLE. 


Matnews, in his new entertainment, 
Soon ngalain! Onshey.gepently a 
y ea. 
deavours to rescue his memory- from the 
chargé of habitual drunkenness that has 
been made its reproach. ‘I knew Cooke,” 
says he, ‘‘ intimately, and can vouch:that 
for months ‘he never drank anything 
stronger than water;—that which made 
other men only mellow, made him mad; 
like Cassio, he had ‘ most weak and 
unhappy brains for drinking :’ hig rubicon 
Was 3 onee passed 
son forsook her throne—insanity vested 
herself in the habit of inebriety, and 
many a practised bacchanal, after drink- 
ing four times the quantum of the unfor- 
tunate George Frederic, very soberly 
walked into the pit to condemn him for 
excess.” Cooke, on his appearance, en- 
larges on this exculpation.  “ Ah, my 
biographers,” he remarks, ‘+ appear to 
have been publicans, for they never have 
taken up their pen but to give an account 
of vd much apy mes ge 
says he, “* when I was playing wit 
rious John (John Philip Kemble, in the 
Peeynay: Be was rather out ; reg 4 
ow or other began 
Seep ye 
it, I. discovered my mi 
We're all wrong, said I.‘ I know it,’ 
said he, coming off the stage. What 
shall we do? said I: we've play’d the 
third act in the second. ‘ Then,’ said 
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he, in his usual cool manner, ‘ we'll play 
the second act in the third.” Well, sir, 
we did it; and the best of the joke was, 
that neither the audience nor the critics 
found it out.” 


LOGIC.—INSTANCE OF CAPTIOUS 
REASONING. 


A MASTER taught rhetoric to his pupil 
on condition that he should pay him after 
the first cause that he gained. The pupil 
fotended never to pay him. He com. 
menced an action against his master, say- 
ing, “I will never pay Yom any thing ; 
for, if I lose my cause, I was not to pay 
you until I had gained it; and if I gain 
it, my demand in it is, that I may not 

you.” ‘The master retorted the ar- 
gument, saying, “ If you lose, you must 
pays if you gain, you must also pay; 

our bargain is, you shall pay me 
after the first cause that you have gained.” 
All this turns upon an ambiguity, and 
may be removed by putting the necessary 
terms in the argument, thus :—A sum is 
not due until the day. appointed for its 
payment ; the day appointed is that when 
a cause shall have been gained ; no cause 
has’ yet, been gained ; therefore the day 
appointed has not yet arrived ; therefore 
the! ae not owe any thing. But 
not yet not mean never. that the 
pupil instituted a ridiculous action, The 
master too had no right to demand any 
thing, since the day appointed had not 
arrived... He must wait until the pupil 
had pleaded some other cause. 


MUSIC. 


Da. Burney informs us, in his “ His- 
tory of Music,” that Queen Elizabeth used 
to at dinner with twelve trum- 
pets and two kettle-drums; which, toge- 
ther with fifes, cornets, atid side-drums, 
made the hall ring for half an hour toge- 
ther, The drums of the Royal ears must, 
sutely, have. been made of better leather 
than is sold in Leadenhall market. And 
by begies us of an incident, mentioned 
accounts of the Olympic games, 

which may serve to mark the Cadrattin of 
music at the time it happened. Lucian 
relates, that a young flute-player, named 
Harmonides, at his first public appear- 
ance in these games, began a solo with so 
violent a blast, on p to surprise and 
elevate the audience, he breathed his 
last breath into his flute, and died on the 
r a0 When to this anecdote is added, 
the trumpet-players at these exhibi- 
tions expressed an excess of joy, when 
they found their exertions had neither 
rent their checks nor burst their blood- 
vessels, some idea may be formed of the 
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noisy and vociferous style of music which 
then pleased. 


THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
By Sir Thomas More ; translated from 
the Latin. 


May you meet with a wife who is not al- 
ways stupidly silent, nor always prattling 
nonsense! May she be pea if pos- 
sible, or at least capable of being made 
so! A woman thus accomplished will 
be always drawing sentences and maxims 
of virtue out of the best authors of anti- 
quity. She will be herself in all changes 
of fortune; neither blown up by pros- 
perity, nor broken with adversity. You 
will find in her an even, cheerful, good- 
humoured friend, and an ble com- 
ion for life. She will infuse know- 
wo into your children with their milk, 
from their infancy train them up to 
wisdom. Whatever company you are 
engaged in, you will long to be at hoine ; 
and retire with delight from the socicty 
of men into the besom of one who is so 
dear, so knowing, and so amiable. ‘If she 
touches her lute, or sings to it any of her 
own compositions, her voice soothe 
you in your solitude, and sound more 
sweetly in your ear than that of the night- 
ingale. You will waste with pleasure 
whole days and nights in her conversa- 
tion, and be for ever finding out new 
beauties in her discourse. She will keep 
your mind in tual serenity, restrain 
its mirth from being dissolute, and pre- 
vent its melancholy from being painful. 


HOWARD. 


I wap the honour once in my life, of 
seeing the celebrated Howard, and am 


or resolution in 
been attending the worship of a congre- 
gation of dissenters, in which he was 
never to join on British ground ; 
for in his religious Bong was 
of that class, thou is philanthropy 
knew no distinction of creed Christian, 
Jew, or Mahometan ; his charity bein 

(as Henry IV. observed his child was 
*¢ for all the pn HE —— 2 
light step, accom y my 3a 

a wan fixed pee him ; and I have 
often thought since how much more 
merited was that silent homage of respect, 
and how much more approved. in .the 
eyes of a benevolent Deity, than the yells 
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of the multitude and the shouts of dazzled 
sycophants at the heels of the butchers of 
mankind, with, their retinues, of bayonets 
and their trophies of crime and desolation. 
1 think it was ‘on the day following that 
Howard set sail never to return. 
New Monthly Magazine. : - 
DR! FRANKLIN. ' 
Howarp brings to my recollection ano- 
ther celebrated philanthropist and friend 
of universal man, whose name will co- 
exist with his own, Dr, Franklin. I once 
ae ci iar id 
t ver, and h tely visit 
the Doctors daughter in Anierica, Mrs, 
Back. This lady a numerous family, 
and resided in tlie house of her father, an 
pests residence when the mind that 
occupied it is considered. The buildin 
was in Market-street, Philadelphia, an 
though close to a public market, cut off 
from all noise and bustle. It was lofty 
and commodious, well, but not superflu- 
ously furnished. The was very 
large ; and in it hung, among. others, a 
picture of the late Bishop of St. Asaph 
and his family. There were the pictures, 
writing-desk, and books of the great de- 
just as he left them. Mrs. B. 
ke with perong, Sieh feeling of the 
tor’s tedious illness, his self-posses- 
sion under the most excruciating agonies, 
and the serenity amidst all, that constantly 
dwelt upon his features, sometimes chang- 
ing into a smile. Two days before his 
death he observed to her—‘* My dear, I 
do not recollect that in the course of thy 
whole life I was even for a single moment 
angry with theé.”’ The entire tenor of 
his conduct during his last illness was 
the same. Every thing was right; all 
that was.done for him was done as it 
should be ; nating ated the composure 
of his mind ; and thus he expired. From 
many.circumstances it may be concluded, 
that Franklin was inclined to deism in 
his religious opinions ; but he never ob- 
truded them on any.:° It is just to ob- 
serve, however, that he remarked on the 
doctrine of the Universalists,* according 
to his Songieee (and his family were 
among the favourers of that sect,) that in 
his opinion no system in the Christian 
world was so well calculated to promote 
the. interests of society as the doctrine 
which showed “ a God reconciling a 
lapsed world to himeelf.’’ —Jbid. 


| CHATHAM. 
Si: W. CuatHamM TRELAWNEY, who 
died Governor of Jamaica in 1760, used to 


* The. Unversalists of America’ assert tha 


Christ’ died for alt men, and that a will be 
ultimately saved. 
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observe of Chatham, that it was impos. 
sible for the members of the side opposed 
to him in the House of Commons to look 
him ‘in the face when he was warmed in 
debate: he seemed » bid them all a 
hang defiance. ‘* For my own ” 
sai Yuawaen, © ar jisel 
my eyes toweras his, for i 

netted me to the floor.” I had this from 
Wolcot, who went out to the West Indies 
with Trelawney as his physician.—Jbid. | 


BELZONI. 


Tuts modest and indefatigable man, it is 
well: known, died in poverty.. He had 
laboured: more for fame than for profit, 
and others reaped the reputation that 
should be his.. There is an empiricism, 
it seems, in antiquity hunting and virté, 
as well as in icine. No just mention 
of Belzoni occurs in the British Museum, 
in enumerating the articles that enrich it 
through his labours. The Patrician may 
supply a little money, but then the 

or ery must not be divided. Ingenuity, 


risk and labour, are to your 
ineas. Rich men are to 

$os they can bey a nema, end 

of fame (never till now charged with cor. 


ruption) is, it appears, ‘¢ to be had.” But 
Sandie Of notarlety is acquired by such 
means! Those monuments would not 
have visited England but for Belzoni. 
jm ome ag ~ — ere his toil; 
sagacity, his skill and perseveranes, 
obtained rh Maecenas never 
of buying the authorship of the writings 
of Horace ; he was content to go down to 
time as the poet’s patron. Poor Belzoni 


which he had been treated, and the super- 
ciliousness of men who should have been 
content with the honest fame of 

his exertions. ‘I have enemies when- 
ever I ory yeh thing,” said he; “I 
fear I shall be utterly ruined, now I am 
going to try for myself.” His 

was a true one, and he died the victim of 
its fulfilment, else he would have pro- 
ceeded into Africa by a different route. 
I knew him loge A nay and a less 
suming, kinder, milder creature, uni 
moreover true courage and indefati 
perseverance, I never met with. Coming 
up Bond-street with him one day during 
the trial of the late Queen, several rp 
whispered, ‘* There is Bergami :” his gi 
gantic frame and wi mus 
probably giving the idea of his being the 
famous chamberlain. ‘ Let us turn into 
the Square,” said Belzoni, meaniag into 
that of Hanover ; “ we shall meet fewer 


“ Eom ral I am well nigh tired of Eng- 


Ibid. 
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of the county, of Dorset, is a house called 

John’s Hunting-Seat, in the parish 

of Tollard Wilts, and which, from 

its celebrity, claims our readers’ attention. 

is an ancient custom, from time 

and is still kept up, that on 

the first Monday in September, the steward 

of the lord of the manor holds a court in 

the Chase, and, after the court breake up, 
hunt, and kill a brace of fat bucks. 


George, 
London Maga- 
zing, who was present at the annual hunt 
at Tollard Royal, in the month of 


lasses, sportsmen, foot and horse, 
ladies on horseback, the buck’s breaking 
cover, who steals out, dashes over the 
vale, bounds up the summit of an oppo- 
site hill, where, fairly surrounded by the 
hounds and his pursuers, 

“ Tears run down his cheeks in piteous chase,” 


informs us, that “the two bucks having 
been divided, are now hung up; and the 
steward the next day presents the several 
nage to those gentlemen with whom he 
acquainted, who may have honoured 
the hunt with their presence.” The wri- 
ter of the article headed “ Cranbourn 
pw We, gp before named, 
en: subject of our ving in 
the following fore nay -—“ 1 ve invited 
to the venison feast. We dined, after the 
court-leet was closed, in a hunting-box, 
formerly belonging to King John, which 
is nearly in the same state as when that 
king was there as Earl of Moreton. It 
is now a farm-house, situated at Tollard 
Royal, near to the foot of Rushmore, a 
modern-built seat of Lord Rivers, which 


Ring Bohn’s BWunting-HSeat. 


Iw the Chase of Cranbourn, within a mile stands on a hill. Sixteen 


tlemen sat 
down to dine at two o'clock in the room 
in which I was en and enjoyed 
such hospitality as we believe to have 
taken place in former times.” 

The interior part of the ‘“* Hunting- 
Box” bears evident marks of wes 
the walls are Se 
rooms V e i. e present 
our + Nica ohh two illustrations of the 
interior—Fig. 1, is the staircase to the 





Fig. 2, is a chimney-piece in one of 
ike Nalchanaets a0 eaeioemees yi 
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In closing our account of King John’s 
Hunting Seat with 4 legend of the Chase, 
we beg to say we borrow the closing ob- 
servations to the article above alluded to : 


—* It is ge that eet 3 a 
day,’ King equip’ ‘or 
hunting, issded forth with all the pa- 


that were and foaming on the 
bit, and whose pr shook the ground; 
and hi lumes were 


“We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 
-And mark the musical confusion. 
Of honnds and echv in conjunction.’ 


‘ At that period, horses being the only 
carriages, the happy couple left Tollard 
Royal on horseback. As they took leave 
of his majesty, the moon was sinking be- 
low the horizon. The king had observed 
before they left, 


‘ This night, methinks, is Wat the daylight sick— 
Tt looks a little paler ; "tise day 
Such‘as the day is when the sun is hid ;’ 


but they rode on, too happy to remember 
that the moon would soon leave them. 
“‘ They were lost for several days, un- 


ful 
and fallen: into'a hideous pit, where 
both were killed, as was likewise the 
knit horse, a beside them. The 
ly’s horse, a > was runnin; 
wild as hie thewneatin } rat he soon Pn 
‘caught, and became the king’s, who rode 
him as a charger.” t 
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STAGE-COACHES THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. 


t thirty 


THE art of tra has 


alterations in the course of’ the’ 
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years : these are not altogether improve- 
ments. One great evil is, that we have 
no opportunity for conversation. That 
must be a powerful tongue that can make 
itself heard amidst the thunder of ten 
miles an hour ; and the lungs 


to. the good old 
miles in the 
speed of these indispensible vehicles. 
ere Was 


little seriousness in leave. How 
scrupulous and polite were the inside pas. 
sengers, in mutual accomm 


tions of legs and arms, and band-boxes, 
and sandwich-baskets, and toys, and um. 
py was a sagen find no 
one e passen w not tra- 
velled that road before. It was so plea- 
sant to be able to give the history of the 
Jee ee ppt hime A a bo 

one e gers mn that 
way many times in his life, and not only 
knew that road, but could entertain us 
with anecdotes of other coaches on the 
western or northern roads, he was looked 
upon quite as a man of learning. Then 
there was some little difference between 
the inside and the outside passengers ; 


the pratefine within were not confounded 
with the people on the outside. Distinc- 
tion was better kept up then; but now, 
the “ age of chi is past.” 

I remember, as it were but last 
week, all- the ceremony and circumlocu- 
tion of the stage-coach chat. A man was 
thought excessively forward and talkative 
if he got into politics before he had 
well cleared the outskirts of London. 
The first half hour was generally occupied 
with. the light skirmishings of talk—there 
were little reconnoitrings of your oppo- 
posite neighbour’s countenance—a varicty 
of round-about questions and answers to 
precy Be sc far we were . be compa- 
nions. To an agreeable looking m= 
age, with what vivacity the questa wes 
put, “Are you going all the way to 
—/?” Or, on the other hand, if the 
coach had its full complement of six, and 
one of the six occuigied rather more room 
than fell to his or her share, or there hap- 
pened to be, what Dean Swift calls, 


** An aged matron of excessive bulk, 
To mend the matter, tov, of meaner folk,” 


the same question was put in a more care- 
ful way—the voice was turned, to avoid 
all suspicion ef wishing a speedy riddance. 
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Going up hill—what a toil, and what 
a'pleasure !—outside and inside dismount 
—all are now eq t condescension 

le 


_of the inside to hold converse with their 
from 


descent. 
it Gnaging, haves. we say nono. of 


acquaintance, and there was. breathing 
time for cordial congratulation, and he 
would answer all:the whole series of ques- 
_tions his passengers chose to put to him, 


egpaing Hina and distance, &c. 
_ -Then was the breakfast—distinct 


to stage—we 
lost no time, for it was all occupied ; we 
had.time to look about us, and to chat— 
we have “m a for neither—and every 
moment which is now t i S 
coach is now lost. oo sap 








SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


A DEATH SCENE. 


As fade the flowers when frowning Winter 
shrouds 
The earth with tempests, and the sky with 
clouds— 
Asmelt away the snows when Spring comes forth, 
And leaves to Frost no empire save the Nonth— 
So waned she on the sight, and, day! by day, 
Like evening sunlight stole from us away ; 


grove, ; 

And by the lake, sbe took delight to roye.. 
A cnild of Nature, beautiful, yet meek, 
Heaven in her eye, and roses on her cheek. 


Twas evening ; scarcely on that lovely face 
The silent watcher could sensation trace, 
So calm she lay, so statue-like serene, 
The slight heave of her breast alone was seen : 
Closed were her eyelids, pallid as the snow, 
Ere day-break purples o'er the mountain's brow, 
And through the long dark lashes, sweetly mild, 
She smiled in dreams, or seemingly she smiled, 
Asif, in blest repose, to her were given 
The calm of pardoned souls, and views of Heaven. 
Bright o’er her brow the auburn tresses hung ; 
And loosely by her side one arm was flung, 
The fingers held, what? but the shade of him 
Whose melancholy fate had made her’s dim ; 
And in her grasp, with youthful aspect mild, 
The pictured lines of her dead lover smiled, 
Smiled as he wont of yore. 

’ Her opening eyes 
Gazed blandly round her with a brief surprise, 
As if aroused from thought; and then she sawd— 
** Dear mother, seat thee uear me by my bed, 
And let the curtain-folds be raised, that I 
Once more may look on the grand evening sky, 
And o’er yon forests, where, on eves like this, 
To roam and list the birds was. more than bliss.’: 


A momentary brightness o’er her face’ 

Filled as with light the melancholy place 

As forth she gazed. The mighty sun had set 
Beyond the hills, whose peaks were glowing yet ; 
Blue gleamed the lake; and, with an emerald 


pride, 
Were seen the forests old outstretching wide ; 
And, on an elm hard by, a blackbird poured 
His dirge, that, rising, falling, still deplored :— 
Far from the mead the cattle’s low was heard, 
And, on the window-sill a lovely bird, 
The redbreast, lighted, triliing from bis throat 
A loud, clear, simple, momentary note, 
And sudden disappeared—then trembling rushed 
A light wind o'er the leaves, just heard and 


hushed, . 
As Twilight stole with silent step serene, 
And in her azure mantle wrapt the scene. 
“+ Jt is the last time that my eyes shall see 
Clouds on the sky, or leaves upon the tree," 
Exclaimed the dying girl,—‘‘ and comes a night, 
That never shall for me disperse in light ; 
From scenes like these in youth to be debarred, 
To happier hearts may seem to savour hard ; 
Not so to mine; life’s passage may be brief, 
And, young in years, the bosom old in grief, 
The springs of memory poisoned, and the breast 
Estranged to peace, the dwelling of unrest.— 
This little picture—never let us part, 
But place it in my grave-rohes, o’er my heart — 
Grieve not for me—th' unrippled summer sca 
Ebbs not more tranquilly—grieve not for me ! 
Resign’d I die, and trust to be forgiven, 
Through Him who bled, that man might merit 
Heaven !” 


*Twas past—the strife was over—like a wave, 
That, melting on the shore it meant to lave, 
Dissolves away ;—like music's solemn sound 
’Mid cloistral roofs reverberating round, 
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Painter and fainter ;—like the latest ray 
Caught by the hill-top from expiring day, 

So fair, 00 faint she waned ; without a sigh, 
Like dew sipped by the sun, ‘twas her’s to die ; 
And borne on viewless plumes, to nature's Lord, 
From sorrow and from sm her spirit soared. 


In tears around her virgin couch they stand, 
Kiss the pale brow, and press the chilly hand. 


They pause—methought she gently breathed . 
o— 


Atrace of resviration—she was not! 
Blackwood's Magazi: 





Detta, 


A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. 


From a series of interesting articles ar- - 


ranged under the above title in Black- 


wood’s Mi ine, for this month, we 
copy the following account of the species > 


-of which animates the individuals 
who the advanced companies of 
an army of reserve. The Subaltern ob- 


serves, that they began their march early 
in the morning 3 were in excellent spirits, 
‘and that both officers and privates seemed 
to catch additional energy, from the re- 
collection that there was nothing friendly 
in front of them. 

Charlton’s company, that to which I 
was attached, consisted of a captain, two 
subalterns, three ts, and fifty rank 
and file. It was thus distributed :— 

the high road moved first of all 
two of men and a sergeant, one file 
about twenty paces ahead of the other. 
wen apesnd thomuntven by peice, er His, 
men ves, by or files, 
each pair or file keeping about ten paces 
apart from the others, on each side of the 
way ; by which means the woods or fields 
were swept on both flanks to the extent 
of two hundred In rear of the 
last of the two files, but full twenty 
paces behind, moved the remainder of 
the company. About twenty paces, again, 
behind small section, the two remain- 
ing cempanies advanced, coming on in 
compact array, unless, indeed, some alarm 
chanced to be given, when they, too, in- 
stantly exte through the Thus 
our ae — rather that of 
sportsmen, when, in large bodies, the 
surround a wood or draw a preserve, thay 
that of soldiers, at least soldiers upon a 
parade; and perhaps, if the truth be 
spoken, our feelings were as much akin 
to those of the first named class of' persons 
as to those of the last. For myself, I 
freely confess, that 1 brushed through the 
underwood, and traversed the enclosures, 
more in the spirit of one beating for game 
than looking out for opponents; and if 
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ct Gmiali aut earbaiated pow 

tang! that under 
the taller trees seldowe reached lower than 
our middles, 


It chanced that in scouring these fo- 
rests, we had put up, rg other ani- 
mals, a leveret, which a le dog, the 
property of my friend ton, chase 

caught. reader will easily believe 
that poor 
confused by 
which our men animated the pursuet, 
oe a 
to her in her efforts to escape. 
advantage of this pause, a few of the 
diers set to work, skinned and cut up the 
hare, lighted a fire, and were p to 
dress it, when a circumstance occurred, 
which in an instant called off our atten- 
tion to other and more important matters. 
“ What is that ?” said a who 
steod beside me, whilst I was watching 
to you ot see something, se, mang 

you not see somethin 

through those bushes to the right ?” 
looked instantly in the direction towards 
which the soldier pointed, and beheld 
plainly enough a flash, like that which 
the sudden falling of a sunbeam on bright 
arms produces. ‘There was no room to 
doubt from what source that flash pto- 
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is 
think of an impending dissolution, with. 
a degree of — _ which 
0 } 
capab! a 
advancing through fields and enclosures, 
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was, that the oye pacts dia 
an twen 
sien ote what 


tremity of the town. We saw, likewise, 
that a few of our mounted officers 


tations on either flank, were soon safe 
= — —— Bn 
vex t should have escaped 
us, we ws ag Le ly obliged to halt, 
where we had been to halt, in the 
village ; and here the rest of the-army 
joining us, dispositions were made to 


pass the night. juets were ted 
without y 3 he Bateee took 
3 


‘up their respective ergs and Charl. 
‘ton, Williams, and I, not a little weary 


woh din auirot large barn, plenti- 
under the le of a - 
fully stored with tobacco. 
that if the purport of the daent debark. 
t if the -the present debark. 
Barny' fds of gunbosts, it completely 
*s ts, it com: 
rp 
set as one 
remaining inhabitants informed us,:at an 
early hour this , and were now 
miles nearer to source of ‘the 
Patuxent than we. But this circumstance, 
whatever effect it might have upon the 
minds of those at the head of the affairs, 
was the cause of no annoyance whatever 
tous. We were, on the whole, very well 
pleased with all which had yet befallen 
us. We were particularly satisfied in 
finding ourselves so snugly for the 
night ; and it added not a little to our 
a when we discovered that our 
-Portuguese servant had not been remiss 
in providing the requisites for a sumptu- 
ous evening repast. Turkeys and geese 
had by some chance or another flown into 
hands as they proceeded ; and these 
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they how made teady, for their own, and 
thee toaster sinpperas. ‘And them, ‘with 
respect to tobacco, that principal delicacy 
of soldiers upon’ active service, there was 
no reasonable cause either for scarcity 
or complaint. The house which sheltered 
us'was full of it; and though the broad 
arrow had been impressed upon the doors, 
we scrupled not to appropriate to our own 
use, not only as much as we required at 
the moment, but a stock sufficient, as we 

essed, to supply our wants for several 

ys to come. To sum up all, the 
quarter-master arriving soon after the 
halt, with stores of bread and rum, an 
additional allowance of both was served 
out, as well to the men as to the officers. 
On the whole, therefore, a thousand situ- 
ations may be conceived, many degrees 
less enviable than ours; when, with a 


“fire blazing before us, and the remains of 


our supper taken away, we reclined, pipe 
in hand, and drinking-cup hard by, within 
the porch of the hospitable barn, chat- 
ting over the occurrences of the morning, 
and calculating what might be the issue 
of to-morrow’s operations. 
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AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


ARWED GYLLENSTERNA’S IN- 
TERVIEW WITH CHARLES XII. 
THEY proceeded in silence towards the 
royal apartment, the door of which was 
hastily thrown open, and discovered to 
Arwed’s anxious eyes the sovereign he so 
much admired. He was standing before 
a table, upon which lay an open Bible, 
surrounded with heaps of papers, maps of 
Norway, and innumerable military plans; 
and from the excessive simplicity of his 
dress, a prgertical ,observer might easily 
have mistaken him for a subaltern officer. 
He had on a plain blue surtout, orna- 
mented only with large flat buttons, and 
surmounted by a wide leathern belt, to 
which his sword was suspended; this, 
with a pair of military boots, completed 
his attire. His uncombed hair strayed in 
thin locks over his forehead ; yet, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, his tall 
and stately figure, commanding counte- 
nance, and intelligent blue eyes, formed a 
tout-ensemble so indescribably majestic, 
that Arwed had no difficulty in recogni- 
sing him as the king, although there were 
two other princes in the presence-cham- 
ber cov with orders, embroidery, and 
ribbons. .Charles was pointing with his 


finger to the map before him, and was ex. 
claiming at that moment, in a tone of 
vexation, “ We ought to have gained 
more ground by this time, for the trenches 
were opened on the 4th !”—** Most un. 
doubtedly,” replied Arwed’s companion; 
“ and this ill-timed tardiness might well 
give rise to a suspicion, that the inspect. 
ing officer either would not or could not 
advance the works. But Colonel Megnet 
understands his profession, to say the 
worst of him.”—‘*I understand you, 
Ducker,” said Charles, haughtily ; “ but 
remember in future never to speak ill of 
others in the presence of your king.” 
Ducker drew back in evident mortification, 
while the elder prince gazed on him with 
a scornful smile, and the younger fixed 
his eyes on Arwed with an inquiring stare, 
which the young soldier felt little inclined 
to endure. The king, following the di. 
rection of his nephew’s eyes, now for the 
first time perceived Arwed, and approach- 
ing a few steps nearer, inquired, with 
some degree of hesitation, who he was. 
* Tam a Swedish nobleman—Gyllenster. 
na by name,” answered Arwed, ‘* and am 
come to serve my noviciate in arms under 
‘our majesty.”—** Are you a Count Gyl. 
ensterna ?” inquired Charles, as he leant 
on his gigantic sword. Arwed answered 
in the Somative ; and the king, tw 
towards the elder prince, remarked, 
a bitter smile, that the father was a deter. 
mined supporter of the hat faction.— 
‘¢ Notwithstanding which he is full of zeal 
and loyalty both towards his king and 
country,” cried Arwed, ‘* which the ac. 
tions of his son shall prove, if your ms- 
jesty will but give him the opportunity.” 
—‘* I am now going to storm the Danish 
intrenchments at Guldenlowe,” said the 
king, smiling graciously, ** and you shall 
fight near me.”—‘* May God reward your 
majesty !” exclaimed Arwed, with un- 
controllable delight, as he stooped to kiss 
the king’s hand. Charles hastily drew 
back, to avoid a species of homage he 
disliked. At that moment Siquier en- 
tered the apartment, to inform the king 
that every thing was in readiness for the 
ee attack. The general was 8 
renchman ; his figure was tall and spare, 
and his intelligent countenance bore traces 
of worldliness and baleful passions. The 
king drew on his military gloves, and 
ejaculated, ‘‘God be with us!” while 
Ducker observed, in a whisper, to the 
young duke, that many lives would be 
lost on the occasion. General Siquier, 
who overheard the remark, replied, care- 
lessly, ‘* A great French general, under 
whom I formerly served, used to say be- 
fore battle, ‘ If God will but rémain neu- 
ter to-day, we will thrash the gentlemen 
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well?” Indignant at the irreverent 
speech, Charles, who was already at the 
door, turned round, and answered con- 
temptuously, ‘** It was spoken like a great 
fool, and not likea great general.” Mor- 
tified by the unexpected rebuke, Siquier 
followed in silence the king and his at- 
tendants.—Arwed Gyllensterna ; a Tale 
of the Early Part of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 


A RUSSIAN CARRIAGE. 


At four o’clock in the afternoon, my new 
uipage came to the door, driven by a 
uck Tartar. ‘The vehicle was an 
open four-wheeled carriage, without 
springs, called an arba. It was five feet 
ive inches long three feet broad, and 
three deep, resembling a beer- 
barrel sawed in half. To this wretched 
conveyance were attached three half- 
starved ponies abreast. The collars were 
of ma and the reins and traces of rope. 
Over the collar of the centre horse were 
suspended three bells. Not a moment 
was lost in packing the baggage ; a little 
straw was a ro at the bottom, the mat- 
tress was spread on it, and the clothes- 
bags served as pillows. We were no 
sooner seated, than off we went, full 
gallop, to the jingling of the bells; our 
party consisting of a master, a Christian ; 
the valet, a Jew; and the coachman, a 
worshipper of the Grand Lama.— Captain 
Keppel’s Travels. 


Gseful Domestic Hints. 


TO RENDER TEA AT FIVE SHILLINGS 
A POUND, EQUAL TO TEA AT 
TWELVE SHILLINGS ! 

Tue cheapest and most expensive teas 

are all the leaves of the same tree, at 

least they should be so, and if there were 
no sloe-leaves nor privit leaves, they 
would be so. The high flavour, there- 
fore, of some of the sorts of tea, and the 





, Want of flavour in others, must arise 


the manner of preparing them, and 
must be in some measure artificial, It 
follows, that if we can discover any fine- 
flavoured substance, and add it to the 
tea ina manner, so as to make it 
agree and ize with the original 
flavour, we shall be able to improve low- 
Priced and flavourless tea, into a high- 
Priced article of fine flavour. The fla- 
vouring substance found to agrce best 
with the original flavour of tea, is the 
oil of bergamot ; by the proper manage- 
ment of which, you may produce from 
the cheapest teas, the finest flavoured 
bloom, hyson, gunpowder, and cowslip. 
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There are two ways of managing the 
bergamot. Purchase at the perfumers? 
some of the perfumed pieces of wood; 
which they call bergamot fruit. my 4 
one such piece in your cannister, and 
will flavour the tea in the same way as a 
tonquin bean flavours snuff. If the 
cannister be a small one, the flavour per- 
haps would be too strong; in that case 
you may chip the Lee, fruit in 
pieces, and put only a little bit among 
your tea. Or procure a small phial of 
the oil of bergamot ; take some of the 
smallest of your tea, and add to it a few 
drops of the oil, till you form a sort of 
paste, which is to carefully mixed 
with the whole tea, in proportion to its 
uantity, and the degree of flavour you 
like best. If you make the flavour too | 
strong, you have always an easy remedy, 
namely, by adding more unflavoured tea. 
When it is thus improved, it is’ often 
sold at eighteen sh gt and a guinea 
tea 


a-pound. aa been as high 
as thirty-two shillings.—Scott’s' House 
Book. 


RECIPE FOR THE HOOPING-COUGH. 


ee of scruple of tartar, ten ditto 
of cochineal, and a quarter of a pound ‘of 
loaf sugar. Simmer the above in a pint of 
spring water till it is reduced to halfa 
pint. Spread some old deer’s fat on a 
piece of brown paper, apply it to the pit 
of the stomach, and give a dessert spoon- 
ful of the above whenever the cough is 
troublesome. 


ed 


A CURE FOR THE CHOLERA MORBUS, 
LavuDANUM, one ownce and a half; vitri« 
olic spirits of sther, half an ounce; aro- 
matic spirits of hartshorn, half an ounce ; 
compound spirits of lavender, half an 
ounce; tincture of columbo, three ounces ; 
peppermint-water, ten ounces. Mix all 
well ther, and give two table-s 

ful at first, and one table-spoonful every 
half-hour afterwards, if the symptoms are 
urgent, or every hour if they are moderate. 

ANOTHER REMEDY. 

Disso.ve two grains of opium in a tea- 
spoonful of brandy ; add twelve drops of 
oil of peppermint, and one table-spoonful 
of water. Give ten grains of calomel, 
and wash it down with the above. 

To allay thirst, which occasionally at- 
tends this disease, pre a bottle of 
aniseed-water, and when cold give it as a 
drink. B. 





LEMON MINCE PIEs. 
SavuEEzE a large lemon, boil the outside 





a ee 


EE 
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other pies. Make short crust, and fill 
the patty-pans as usual. 


She Gatherer. 


“fam bat a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff." — Wotton, 


- SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
During the building of St. Paul's 
church, a country carpenter applied to 
the overseer of the ineremven for employ- 
ment asa carver. The overseer smiled 
at the man’s temerity, hearing he had 
hever worked in London. It was ob- 
served, by.Sir Christopher who was pre- 
t, who calling the man to him,’ 
him what he had 





gountry. . Pig troughs, &c. was’ his, an- 
wer, * ‘Well then, (says Sir Christopher) 
let us see a specimen of your workman- 
ship ina sow and pigs.” The man re- 
tuittied in “afew days, having’ performed 
his part, with.such exquisite skill that he 
‘was immediately employed, and, in fine, 
executed some of the most difficult parts 
inthe cathedral. . . 


TAKING TOLL. 


& pERsON remarkable for riding a fine 
horse in a nobleman’s hunt, excited his 
! to inquire. who. he was, when 
being, informed he was a miller, and 
tented ‘a ‘niill of his lordship, he desired 
his steward to raise his rent, urging, if 
treet have a good, bargain of the rail, 
must a n m 
The miller however rode as usual, when 
the nobleman inquired of his’ steward if 
he’ liad - o! his orders, on being an- 
swered in affirmative, he told him 
to’ double ‘his rent; still the - miller 
a when — accidental circum- 
ince it les in conversation. 
His Tordehlp enensloned he was informed 
he rented a mill of him, and believed his 
steward had raised his rent twice lately. 
‘Yes, and please your lordship, pretty 
handsomely.” ‘ Well, and can you 
afford’ to pay so much ?” +“ O yes, my 
lord, it ‘makes no odds to me, it is your 
tenants pay, for'it.” “ How so?” “ hy 
when your steward first raised my rent, 
¥ took'a little more toll from them, and 
when he doubled ‘it, I did the same.” 
“ Oh, if that’s the hg & answered his 
lordship,) pray take mill at the 
old rent. nt 


chiefly. worked’ at‘in'the . 


AN ODD COMPARISON. 


AN eccentric old man was walking with 
& young friend who had recently met with 
a tender disappointment, and was us 
every endeavour to console him under 
misfortune, or at least to rouse him from 
the despondency which it had thrown over 
his mind. All his efforts, however, 
failed of success; and the disconsolate 
lover walked by his side in dejected al. 
lence, neither amused by the bustle of 
the streeta through which they passed, 
nor by the lively sallies of his com 
nion.. At length their ‘progress was | 
peded by a crowd, through which they 
with difficulty made their way. «7 
object of gencral attention was ‘a pod 
boy, who was crying bitterly.  He'hi 
it appeared, been sent to bring a lar 
tart from the baker’s, but in crossing 
Street with imprudent haste, he had let 
the dish fall from his hand ; and whilst 
he was bewailing ‘his misfortune, the 
broken’ pieces of his dainty load wert) 
sappearing among the compas. 


your case. Be‘warned, 1’é 
treat you the example. of this fi 
boy, ‘and keep your own counsel. N@ 
let it be known that your heart has bi 
broken by a faithless woman, ‘or, « 
upon: it, you will have the whole s 
gather round you, affecting ‘to offer 
solation, but, in reality, only try 
they. cannot -pick up some of. the 
ments.” : 


; t 
A GENTLEMAN meeting an old fried 
whom he had’ not seen for a long time 
congratulated him on lately coming ,f 
the ion of a large landed 
“ There was such. a (replied 
other,) but you may nd on it, thes; 
it was quite groundless.” ov 
et 
A GENTLEMAN on reading the first 
of Pye, the poet laureat, which was ‘ 
of the feathered choir, the vocal . 
and * chaunt of earliest birds,” ex aa! 
“ And when the Pye was opened ;. 
The birds to sing, 


SE 
And wasn’t that a dainty dish . 
To set before a king.” ng 





Ernata.—Page 187, in our last, col: 2, line 37, 
for “mean”"—read “ wean.” Also, at line 4, 
for ‘‘ kindlier"—read “‘ kindly.” 
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